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ABSTRACT ■ - 

^ % Tbe Speciar Education Training and- Resource Center 
( SETRC )_ prograjm r was developed in 1S79-E0 to design, provide, and 
coordinate specialized staff and parent < training to ensure that * 
handicapped students in New York City Schools receive apprbpriate and 
meaningful education in accordance with public policy. An evaluation 
of the program in the 1981-82 school year showed that, ad in the 
past, the program performed competently and efficiently.; Tasks 
undertaken included: preparing a substantial quantity of training 
materials; maintaining accurate records, of extensive and diversified 
activities; writing detailed reports ^conduct ing surveys; and 
providing a wide variety of parent ana tfeacher workshops, intensive 
training, and inservice courses. In addition, the 1981-82 program 
addressed, for the first time, .issues in teaching 
bilingual/bicultural handicapped* children. The SETRC program was 
judged effective in designing and executing the various forms of 
staff training needed to ensure the appropriate education of all 
handicapped children. The program was well perceived by the 
participants, and further funding was recommended. (AOS) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
OF THE 1981-82 E.H.A. , PART 8 
SETRC BASIC TRAINING PROGRAM 



The Special Education Training and Resource Center (SETRC) program 
was developed tn 1979-80 to design, provide, and coordinate specialized 
staff and parent training to ensure that handicapped students receive 
appropriate and meaningful education in accordance with public policy. 
As in the past, the program performed competently and efficiently during 
the 1981-82 school year, despite the complexity and heterogeneity of 
the tasks, undertaken. These included preparing a substantial quantity 
of training materials, maintaining accurate records of extensive and 
diversified activities, writing detailed reports, conducting surveys, 
and providing a wide variety of workshops, intensive training, and 
inservice courses. 

The 1981-82 program continued to prov/de basic skills and attitude 
training for special /*regul ar, and vocational education teachers as we?l 
as for teachers of bilingual s/tudents, administrators; paraprofessional s, 
and parents of handicapped children. "SETRC also again collected and 
disseminated information to.thejnany groups in its constituency, a monu- 
mental task which could not be cdmpletely, discharged with the resources 
at Itsodisposal ; it was not possible to meet the recommendation made by 
SETRC staff in 1980-81 for a snrall computer to extend theproject's mailing 
capability. In addition, the program staff assisted the State -Education 
Department in conducting workshops on the state regulations for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children; SETRC staff presented .local judicial deci- 
sions that superseded state regulations and also the resulting modifi- 
cations in local applications. 

As in past cycles, SETRC was particularly effective in designing and' 
executing the various forms of training needed to ensure the appropriate 
education of .handicapped children. The program emphasized intensive train- 
ing .and provided ful 1 -semester courses, ongoing programs, workshop series, 
and all-day workshops; requests for training were fully met. As before, the 
perception of the training by participants was highly positive. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The public policy that handicapped persons shal^ have broad opportuni- 
ties to participate in all facets' of our society, including tfheir right to 
a free and appropriate education in the least restrictive environment, has 
been well established by judicial decisions and state and federal legisla- 
tion, notably the Education for all Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 
94-142). In addition, this act affirmed that the rights to an assessment ~ 
of learning, needs and the development of an individual learning plan are 
fundamental to education for handicapped children. 

In 1979-80 the Division of Special Education (D.S.E.) of the New York 

€4£y_Public Schools and the New York State Education Department (S.E.D.) 

» t- 

recognized that specialized staff ^training was essential to ensure appro- 
priate and meaningful education for handicapped students in accordance 
with Public Law 94-142. Furthermore, they saw that such training must 
cast a wide net in order to promote the broad opportunities established by 
public policy; it would need to be directed toward such diverse qroups as 
special and regular education teachers, paraprofessional s , administrators, 
and parents of handicapped children. Finally, it must cover information 
on handicapping conditions, effective teachinq methods, and the development 
of appropriate attitudes toward the handicapped. To meet these needs, 
D.S.E. designated the Special Education Training and Resource Center (SETRC) 
as its training unit. 

In 1981-82 SEfTRC continued to address these and other needs. Once 
again, the program emphasized basic traininq £o enable teachers in regular 
classes to accept and effectively teach mainstreamed handioapped children. 



Occupational and vocational education, with their often decisive influence 
on eventual job placement, continued to be of particular concern. Effective 
teaching of handicapped bilingual and bicultural Children was included for . 
the first time in 1981-82; training focused on multicultural education and 
* language development of bilingual children. 

In 1981-82 SETRC addressed by the continuing demand, for information on 
education of the handicapped prompted by recent legislation. Specific in- 
formation on the state regulations for the education of handicapped child- 
ren was required as well as clarification on the local application of New 
York C4ty judicial decisions which superseded some state regulations. 

The diversity of audiences and course content cal led for flexibility 
and variety in the training formats. Consequently, as in past years, SETRC 
* used inservice courses, onqoinq programs, workshops, and other strategies 
developed inresponse to local demand. 

SETRC headquarters were in Manhattan and there were branch offices and 
training programs in all five boroughs of New York City, including a sepa- 
rate, decentralized unit in tha Bronx. Branches were open to the public 
and provided a variety of services, includinq libraries from which teachers 
and parents could borrow special education instructional kits and books. 
Many of the materials 1n the libraries were prohibitively expensive for a 
single family or classroom and would not have been available without SEJRC. 

For the 1981-82 school year, SETRC received approximately one million 
dollars in local tax-levy funds which was supplemented by various federal 
and state qrants, includinq $292,500 under Part B of the Education for All' 
Handicapped Children Act (E.H.A., Part 8), to support the traininq proqram 
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described in this report. Training proqrams funded throuqh E.H.A., Part B 
took place in schools and social-service aqencies throuqhout New York City. 

✓ 

Funded staff were six full-time traininq specialists, a paraprofessional , 
and part-time aides who*e work was supplemented by the entire SfTRG staff 
of 40, including the director, teachers, paraprofessionals, and others. The 
E.H.A., Part fr funds also paid for travel and other expenses incurred in 
preparing and mailing some of the materials. 

The remainder of this report presents the evaluation findings and con- 
elusions and recommendations. 



' II. EVALUATION FINDINGS 

PRO CEDURES 

FyDr the 1981-82 school year the program proposed six objectives and 

t 

crttferia for their attainment. 'The- primary method of evaluation was a 
discrepancy analysis; that is, the proposed activities and criteria were 
compared to actual .accomplishments. Data for these analyses were obtained 
through rpports and independent tabulations of program records, interviews 
with the program director and staff by a consultant from the Office of 
Educational Evaluation (O.E.E.), and a review of training documents such as 
detailed course syllabi and teaching modules'. The O.E.E. consultant also 
attended training sessions, examined t raini ng^material s, and tabulated 
random samples of participant evaluation forms. 

EVALUATION 

, ' ^J^this section, the proposed activities and criteria for each objective 
are presented v along #ith a description of the actual activities and levels * 
of attainment accomplished. The tfrder of presentation of the findings 
reflects the scope and organization of the program. Due to program modi- 
fication the numerical designation of objectives is not sequential. However, 
the objective numbers correspond to those in the proposal. 



Objective 2.0. To provide intensive training to regular 
classroom teachers zo prepare them to educate handicapped - 
students 1n the least restrictive environment* A total 
of 600 hours of" training win be provided In 30-hour blocks . 

Project ACCEPT, an acronym for "All Children Can be Educated with Pro- 
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per Teachinq", was the title of the inservice course which trained teachers 
in maiftstreaminq by introducinq effective strateqies for educatinq handi- 
capped students in reqular education classes. Course leaders, who were 
selected from the New York City Public Schools, attended monthly preparation 
meetinqs and were provided with a detailed syl labus, includinq discussion 
quides and. proposed activities, a bibl ioqraphy, and an outline of course 
requirements. Topics presented included Public Law 94-142, assessment 
"and remediation of children with learninq disabilities, peer tutorinq, in- 
dividualizinq instruction throuqh learninq centers, and behavior manaqement' 

and modification. 

Twenty fu/l 1 -semester courses were proposed for 1981-82, but in order to 
meet enrollment demands SETRC conducted a total of 50, 28 in the fall and< 
22 in the spr.inq. Total enrollment for both semesters was 978; of these 474 
were reqular education teachers. Other participants were reqular education 
administrators, quidance counselors, librarians, and speech, readinq, and 
bilinqual. teachers all of whom^also have a role 1 n -the educati on of main- 
streamed handicapped children. In comparison, in 1980-81 the proqram qave 
30 f ul 1 -semester courses for a total of 481 participants. 

At the end of each course the participants completed evaluation forms 
on which they ranked, from one to five, how "orqani zed,." "i nterestinq, " 
"clear," "valuable,"' "informative", and "enjoyable." they found the course. 
Analysis of a random sample of 100 evaluations indicated that most partici- 
pants rated the courses favorably; dependinq on the cateqory, 93 to 72 per- 
cent qave one of the two hiqhe,st ranks, and 71 to 41 percent qave the hiqhest 
rank. 



In addition to Project ACCEPT, SETRC offered eight ful 1 -semester in- 
service courses on math instruction and assessment of children with learning 
disabilities; 70 reqular teachers attended. Another course specifically for 
regular education teachers was an intensive year-long program on adapting 
instruction and materials to the needs of quadriplegic children; tjie program 
provided a total of 63 hours <Jf traininq to three teachers, a paraprofes- 
sionaU and a quidance counselor. Finally, SETRC offered shorter workshops 
and workshop series, some on mainstreaminq and others on teaching methods. 
A total of 1,194 regular teachers participated in 77 such workshops on 
educating handicapped "children in the least restrictive envifonment. 

The data presented above showed that the actual level of activity sur- 
passed that proposed; accordingly, this objective was attained. 

Objective 1,0, To provide at least 100 regular jpccup*^ 
tionai and vocational teachers with intensive training 



on the education of handicapped children in the least 

— ■ I ■■ . W I j j i . .J 1 1 u _ 



restrictive environment. Three hundred hours will be 



Provided in 15 and/or 30-hour blocks, or 50 hours will 



)e provided in less than 15 hour blocks . 



In preparation for these courses SETRC obtained permission from district' 
superintendents to establish course sections in their vocational -high sch- 
ools, enlisted the cooperation of principals, and arranged to grant 1n T 
service or college credits to participants. Instructors, who were recruited 
from vocational high schools, met with the SETRC staff for monthly training 
sessions *t which they received training materials including activity sheets, 
materials to be xeroxed and distributed, and a reading list. Each course 
began with a needs assessment to determine participants' teaching assign- 
ments, characteristics' of their students ,, and previous experience with 
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mainstreaming. The results of these ne§ds assessments served Mi a guide for 
Instructors' and as a resource for participants. The course covered topics 
such as barriers to the implementation of mainstreaminq in an occupational 
or vocational setting; strategies to promote effective mainstreami ng; legis- 
lation and judicial decisions governing the education of the handicapped; 
effective tecningues for teaching handicapped students.; atvd-fo^mal and 
informal assessment procedures. 

The full objective called for ten, 30-hour inservice course* and an 
enrollment of at least 100 vocational and occupational teachers^ The guota 
of five sections met in the fair, but Only four took place in the spring. 
One section was cancelled becaus/ of budgetary constraints which increased- 
the minimum enrollment from teij to' 15. Nonetheless the goal of proving 
intensive training to at least 100 vocational and occupational teachers 
was exceeded; "total enrollment was 197, 110 in the fall and 87 in the spring 
Of these, 186 participants werd occupational and vocational teachers. En- 
rollment for the 198lj-82 sessions was more than three times the previous 
year's, reflecting tfie program's expanded recruitment efforts. 

Again> participants completed f ive-point'evaluation forms at the end of 
the course. The 39 forms that were analyzed indicated generally favorable 
responses} depending on the category, 61 to 100 percent of the respondents 
gave one Of the two highest ratifies, and 70 to 78 percent gave the hiqhest. 

The above data indicate that the number of regular vocational and 
occupational teachers who were t ra i oe*f exceeded the goal even though the 
total number of hours fell somewhat short. Accordingly, the objective was 
attai ned. 



Objective 10 t . To provide training and information to 
teachers >*ho work with handicapped children whose 
proficiency in English is limited q.E.P. ). Tw~hun- 
' t dred-fprty hours will be provided in 15-hour coursesT 

In 1981^2 SETRC initiated a one-semester course, entitled "The 

Culturally Diverse Exceptional Child," forspedal education teachers 

who work with bilingual or bicultural students. Course leaders were 

given a detailed syllabus and an extensive bibliography and attended 

monthly preparation meetings where thefy received materials for each 

session. 

The course included Instruction on understanding, the behavior of children 
from dfverse cultural backgrounds, nonblased assessment, and the development 
ofattltudes and skills that are neces&ry for successful multicultural 
education. An important component of tj/e course was language development 
which emphasized both language assessment" and the sequencing of language m 
objectives for handicapped L.E.P. children. 

The original objective called for 240 hours of training Tn IB^Kour 

/ - 
courses with another 200 hours of follow-up training. Since the number of 

SETRC staff was small relative to workload, the S.E.D. associate for the 

training of special educators approved the deletion of follow-up tralnlnq. 

^ In response to enrollment demand, SETRC conducted 11 ful 1 -semester courses* 

four 1n thq fall and seven in the spring, for 270 special education tea- 

chers; this represented 330 rather than the proposed 240 hours. The pro- 

gram provided an additional 60 hours of training in the form of a mandated 

^ 1nserv1ce course for new special education teachers* of bilingual handicapped 

children, There were also extra-curricular consultations and workshops on 

bilingual and bicultural topics. 



Analysis of a random sample of course evaluation forms again indicated 
that overall the participants valued the tr'aining, with the ratings for 
the spring .semester, somewhat more favorable than for the. fall i Because 
thfe falUand spring evaluation forms were different, separate random samples 
were taken; 75 forms were tabulated, 28 percent of the total for both 
semesters. On the 25 fall fd(rms, 44 to 88 percent of the participants gave 
the course one of the two highest ratings in categories of "organization, 
-"met needs,^"stimulation," "introduction of materials," "new approaches, 
to existing materials," "group involvement," "value of information," #nd 
"classroom usefulness of ' information". The 5Q spring evaluations expressed 

stronger approval", 86 to 100 percent of the participants agreed, or strpngly 

r 

agreed,, with, the following items: "subject content was helpful," "goals 

«^ 

and objectives were achieved," " would recommend ^t^cojJrse to colleagues," 
"materials were useful," "course leader was know/edeable,^ "helped clarify 
issues," and "format was effective." r 

In summary, the program provided 390 hours of intensive training to 
special education teachers of students with limited mastery of English as 
well as extra-curricular hours provided in workshops and consultations. 
Accordingly, the objective was attained. 

. Objective 4.-0. To provide a total of 200 hours of 
inservice workshop training to a minimum of 1,200" 
parents of handicapped children ^ 

In preparation for this objective two SETRC Staff members attended 

training sessions in Albany, mailed announcements to appropriate groups 

such as education personnel and parent associations in each school, and 

prepared additional Workshop materials to supplement those previously 
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developed. Workshops covered parents.' rights and the law; the parents 1 

role in the individualized education plan and the planning conference; 

helping children at home with school subjects; managing, children's behavior; 

v 

communication with their children's school; and the use of daily activities 
to develop skill-s. For all topics handouts reinforced the training. 

.The objective called for ZOO hours of training for 1,200 parents and^278 
hours for 1,477 parents were" actual ly conducted; as in 1980-81, the objective 

was achieved. According to their completed evaluation forms parents found 

* 

the workshops valuable; on a random sample of 100 forms 80 parents gave the 
presentation a rating of "excel lerrt ," and 19 gave itjjfjrating of "good." 

Besides workshops the objective also specified that at le^t' 100 parents 
receive assistance pn a one-to-one or small -group basis; the- staff furnished 
consultations to 152 parents. ~ The needs of parents governed tte durations 
of specific consultations which lasted from a half-hour to -nearly two hours. 
A totaTof 83.5 hours were provided. 

Both activities designated for parents of handicapped children exceeded 
the- proposed levels. Accordingly, the objective w$s attained. . 

Objective 6.0. To disseminate information related to / 
jrhe education of handicapped children in an effective 
and efficient manner to all appropriate constituents 
1 % in the service areaT : 

The program carried out several activities in fulfillment of Objective 6. 
First, SETRC assisted the S.E.D. Bureau of Program Development in conducting* 
*twb-d<ay workshops for the D.S.E. and for each of the 32 local school di s- 
tricts on the state commissioner's regulations for the education of handicap- 
ped children (Part 200 Regulations). S.E.D. staff described and explained 
the Part 200 Regulations and SETRC trainer* presented New York City judicial 
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decisions which superseded the state regulations and the .resulting modifi- « v 
cations in local application* Over a two-month period a total of 1,701 
Board of Education personnel received training; % these included Committees 
on the Handicapped and school based support teams chairs and members (1,453), % 
special education supervisors (197), regular education administrators (34), 
placement off icers (6), and parent outreach workers (11). SETRC also con- 
ducted its own workshops on the Part 200 Regulations for other groups, 
including private school administrators; this additional training was not" 
conducted jointly with the state. 

As the second major activity for this objective, SETRC proposed to review 
and analyze current methods of disseminating information, design more effec- 
tive procedures, and update the list of recipients. As reported in the 
1980-81 evaluation, the SETRC staff concluded that computerized mailinq 
was essential for effective distribution of information^ and recommended that 
a small computer be used for ^the next program cycle. However, resources for 
dissemination were sharply curtailed for 1981-82 which not only precluded 
the purchase of a computer but also reduced existing staff. To meet the 
demand for circulating a large volume of materials 1 , the program supplemented 
use of the mail in a number of ways: staff trainers circulated materials, 
bulky items were stored in SETRC branch libraries, and Board of Education 
messenger routes were used. 

SETRC alo conducted two impact surveys. One was an informal poll of 
constituents to determine if they were receiving information and, if so, 
whether it was appropriate for their needs. Si nee the results were intended 
for internal use in modifying dissemination strategies, a written report was 
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not prepared. The staff conducted the survey by making periodic telephone 
inquiries to recipients on SETRC's dissemination lists. 

A second survey took the form of a questionnaire mailed to public school 
teachers who attended a workshop at the City University of New York (CUNY) 
in sprinq, 1981. The workshop introduced special curricula developed by 
— CUNY staff to increase the sensitivity of regular class students' to the 
needs and feelings of people with disabilities; curricula were designed for 
incorporation into existing programs in science, health, English, and social 
studies. The' questionnaire asked whether teachers had adopted, or planned 
to adopt, any of the curricula during the 1981-82 schoolyear. Seventy 
questionnaires were sent; SETRC received 40 replies and forwarded the results 
to Albany. 

In summary a number of diverse activities were proposed for Objective 6. 

Not having access to a small computer hampered the effective dissemination 

-v ' . 

of information; nonetheless the program distributed a large quantity of in- 
fo rmatfohv^ All other activities were fully implemented. Accordingly, the 
objective was largely attained. 

Objective 7.0. To develop local training strategies 
and to conduct training based on the results of a 
current functional needs assessment^ 

The, intent of this objective was to develop and provide training to 
meet specific local needs. Training was to include both ful 1 -semester 
courses and workshops and was to address predetermined needs as well as 
those that became apparent during the current school year.. Some activities 
offered were specifically requested^ school or D.S.E. officials and inclu- 
ded mandated courses for new special education teachers to fulfill contrac- 

s 
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tual aqreements between the Board of Educati on and the United Federation 
of Teachers, elective inservice courses for reqular and special education 
teachers, and traininq for desiqnated target groups such as parent outreach 
workers. Workshops were also proposed on predetermined topics including: 
data-based instruction/ a system which emphasizes continual assessment and 
specific objectives for each student; the learning center approach, or the 
use of activity areas for qroupinq students for individualized instruction; 
and languaqe development with emphasis -on assessment and intervention stra- 
teqies. 

Meetings with high school supervisors, special education regional coordi- 
nators, special education supervisors, and coordinators of special projects 
"such as the Title I reading program and the reimbursable Instructional 
Management Program (Project IMP) generated additional plans for training* 
Elementary, intermediate, and k^h school principals! and other loc^l ad- 
ministrators also requested training sessions*. Finally, orientations 
describing SETRC materials and services, pamphlets, and previously con- 
ducted workshops led to still other requests. Training to meet the variety 
of needs took many forms and included ful 1 -semester courses, onqoinq, pro,- 

4- 

grams, workshops, and workshop series. 

The followinq sections present descriptions and evaluation findinqs for 
the inservice courses, workshops, and consultations conducted to meet local 
needs. 

Inservice Courses 



Courses mandated for recently hired special education teachers, in com- 
pliance with a contractual agreement with the United Federation of Teachers, 
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had separate sections to meet the particular requirements of secondary-school, 
resource roorrr, and SReecK and language teachers. SETRC staff prepared a 
detailed syl labus for each section. In the fall 38 sections had 834 partici^ 
pants, and in the spring 40 sections had 1,003 participants; enrollment in- 
creased by about 500 from the previ ous "year, (A few additional courses were 
conducted by theBronx Special Education Reqion using course material s pro- 
vided by SETRC). ' - ■ y - 

Analysis of a random sample of 100 evaluation forms from each semester 
for the mandated courses indicated .that participants felt the training was 

ST 

of high quality. In the fall, 85 to 95 percent of the participants rated 
the courses either "excel 1 ent" or "gooiT in "orqaniiation," "meetinq needs," 
"stimulation, M "relevant materials," "new approaches to materials ," "group 
involvement/ 1 "value of information," and "classroom usefulness of infor- 
mation." Over 90 percent rated the course leader as H "qobd" or "excellent" 
in the cateqories of "k/iowledge" and "overall excellence," and 88 percent 
gave fhe leader one of the two hiqhest ratinqs for "helping solve specific 
problems." In the spring, 85 to 95 percent of fhfe participants aqreed with 
the followinq items: "course content was helpful;" "met qoals and objec- 
tives;" "materials were useful;" "course leader, was knowledgeable;" "clari- 
fied issues;" and "the format was effective;" 75 percent indicated they 
"would recommend the course to colleaques." 

SETRC also provided elective courses durinq 1981-82, 15 in the fall and 
,18 in the spring; total enrollment for these was 599. Ful 1 -semester courses 
included mathematics for the special child, implementing career education 
with special education students^, and corrective and remedial instruction in 
reading for students with special needs. In addition, 29 teachers attended 
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two half-semester courses on a new method of teachinq speech. In compari^n, 
the 20 elective courses offered in 1980-81 had a total enrollment of 384./ 

Workshops and Consul tat ions 

In addition to the regular courses held durinq 1981-82, SETRC conducted 
2,744 traininq sessions for a totaVof 11,224 participants. Most of these 
(9,215) attended sinqle-session workshops in qroups of 20 to 25r Other 
workshop traininq was ongoing throughout the year. v In this format the pro- 
gram conducted 2,069 sessions for 347 participants, each of whom attended 
approximately six sessions; 1 ,590 of these' were for data-based instruction. 
Workshop series, another form of intensive traininq, had a specific numbfer 
of sessions determined by workshop content; 9^0 education personnel received 
traininq in 212 such sessions. Finally, 722 participants attended 19 all-day 
workshops in qroups of at}out 40. 

In comparison to the previous cycle the number of workshop sessions in- 
creased but the total number of participants declined. Total sessions in- 
creased from 594 to 2,744 and total participants declined from about 19,000 
to about 11,000, reflecting some shift to smaller qroups and to series rather* 
than sinqle sessions. 

SETRC also provided 412 consultations to 636 educators and 35 orienta- 
tions on SETRC materials and services to 513- participants. In 1980-B1 the 
proqram conducted 468 consultations and 68 orientations. 

The tabulated results of a random sample of 300 evaluation forms showed 
that over 95 percent of the participants gave the training sessions an 
overall rating of "excel lent " or "good," 98 percent ratBd the presentation 
as "excel lent' 1 or "good", and 96 percent perceived the materials as "ex- 
eel lent" or "qood." 
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III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As'in past cycles, the E.H.A. Part B SETRC Tra'i'ning Program performed 
competently and efficiently during the 1981-82 school year, despite the 
complexity and heterogeneity of the tasks undertaken. These included 
* preparinq a vast quantity of traininq materials, maintaining accurate records 

of extensive and diversified activities, and writing detailed reports. The 

f 0 

/ program also collected and disseminated information to the many qroups in 

its constituency and cooperated with the S.E.D. in publicizing the state 
commissioner's regulations on the education of the handicapped. Although 
SETRC was able to distribute considerable information, t the task was monu- 
mental and limited resources prevented the full implementation of the 
objective. , 

Once again, SETRC was particularly effective in designing and executing 
.the various forms of training needed to ensure the appropriate education 
of handicapped children. Requests for training were continual and a qreat 
deal was undertaken. The program emphasized intensive training by offering 
full-semester courses, ongoing programs, workshop series, and ^11-day work- 
shops. As in the past, the perception of the traininq by participants was 

highly positive. , 

• Except for being hindered somewhat by insufficient resources for dis- 
seminating information, SETRC accomplished or surpassed the six objectives 
that were established for the program: it provided 50 instead of 20 full- 
semester courses for regular teachers on the education of handicapped 
children; 197 as opposed to 100 occupational and vocational teachers received 
training in nine instead of ten full-semester courses; special education 
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teachers of bilingual and bicultural children received 390 rather than 240 
hours of traininq; the program provided 278 instead of 200 hours of workshop 
training to 1 ,477 "instead of 1,200 parents of handicapped children; and it 
responded fully to the demand for training to meet local needs. For* all 
activities- which were proposed for both the 1980-81 and 1981-82 cycles, 
the program accomplished more durinq the second cycle, larqely in response 
to increased local demand; every objective was attained and most were ex- 
ceeded. Consequently, it is recommended that such a traininq program be 
continued. Ttie larqe enrollment, favorable participant responses, and 
continuing requests for training durinq the current year all bolster this 
recommendation. 
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